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FOREWORD 


Sometimes “Acres of Diamonds” lie undetected right beneath our feet. 
This historical gem is a case in point. 


How many of us realize that in this county in which we live and on 
these very roads over which we travel daily, George Washington and his 
Army successfully evaded an attempt by the British to trap and capture the 
American Army in much the same way as the latter ultimately trapped and 
captured Cornwallis at Yorktown? 


Just as the capture at Yorktown terminated the Revolutionary War in 
favor of the Continental forces, the successful entrapment of the American 
Army in Bergen County would have ended the Revolutionary War then and 
there in favor of the British. 


Yet this military manoeuver, as important to history as the modern 
Dunkirk, has been overlooked in the history books. 


It is also too seldom realized that lawyers, through their bar associations, 
are genuinely interested in public service. 


This year a special committee headed by Joseph A. Fitzpatrick, and 
consisting of Warren Dixon, Jr., J. Laurens Elmore, Harvey Sorkow, Arthur 
J. O'Dea, Francis G. Schmid, Jr., Bruce Losche, Edward Van Tassel, William 
Fasolo and Henry J. Bendheim was appointed to develop a bar association 
project of public interest. 


Fortunately, through its Past President, Arthur J. O’Dea, this almost 
unknown bit of history has come to light, and the generous co-operation of 
the Arthur W. Cross Division of the Pandick Press, Inc. has made publication 
of this pamphlet possible. The bar association will take other steps through 
its members and other committees to bring this message to the public. 


The Bergen County Bar Association hopes its efforts will spur further 
research and that perhaps the identity of “the Lone Countryman of Closter” 
can be established. It strongly trusts that all Bergen County citizens, young 
and old, will take pride in sharing this part of its Bergen County Heritage. 


PAUL T. HUCKIN, President 
Bergen County Bar Association 
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WASHINGTON AND HIS ARMY IN BERGEN COUNTY 
November 13th-2I1st, 1776 


An American Crisis 


On many fateful occasions in the military history of the United States, 
our country has found herself at the cross roads of success or doom. Some 
of the more popular crises like Valley Forge, Gettysburg, Pearl Harbor and 
Normandy Beachhead are well known to every American young and old. But 
tucked away in the dusty archives of history, or recorded only in the silent 
hearts of heroic patriots are some little known but nevertheless equally great 
American crises from which our liberty and our nation emerged. 


The letters of General George Washington, the great exhortation to arms, 
The American Crisis, by Thomas Paine, the letters of the British General 
Howe, the military staff maps of the American and British armies, and the 
recorded eye witness accounts of local patriots disclose that on November 
20, 1776, Bergen County was the scene of a decisive event, a crisis of far 
reaching consequence in American history. Here, on that day, Washington 
with his main army escaped a planned British trap of conquest or destruc- 
tion. On that day the American cause of liberty was all but crushed, the 
lamp of freedom flickered to the point of extinction, saved only by our 
patriots and the roads and bridges they knew so well. Bergen County 
became the pivotal point of the Revolution, the bridgehead of the retreat to 
victory across Jersey. This great day and its glorious events should be 
familiar to every American and should be graced with a name that will for- 
ever mark it for posterity as Liberty Day. 


Bergen County in ’76 


Colonial Bergen County may be easily visualized. In 1776 Bergen 
County was comprised of three communities of quiet-living, peace-loving, 
religious, industrious, thrifty and prosperous Dutch, English and French 
Huguenot farmers. The governing body, the Board of Freeholders and the 
courts for the three thousand inhabitants was established at the present county 
seat in Hackensack. 


The community of Hackensack extended north from that town along 
the Hackensack River valley to Park Ridge. The main road for transporta- 
tion was modern Kinderkamack Road. 


Another community, Paramus, extended from Red Mill, later known 
as Arcola Mill at the present junction of Route 4 and Passaic Street opposite 
the Arcola Country Club, north along Paramus Road and Saddle River to 
Hohokus. 


The third and most important community in this chronicle was known 
as English Neighborhood. It extended through the valley between the western 
slope of the Palisades and the Hackensack meadows from modern Ridgefield 
north to Closter with its center at modern Englewood, whence this city derives 
itsname. The main roads servicing this community were the Kings Highway, 
now known as Grand Avenue from Ridgefield north to Englewood and Tenafly 
Road and Schraalenburg Road both extending then as now north from Engle- 
wood and West Englewood respectively to the Closters. These inhabitants 
used the North River for shipping from Closter Dock Landing adjoining the 
present site of the Alpine Yacht Basin. 
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Modern view of the Liberty Pole, Englewood, New Jersey. 
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Modern view of Closter Dock Landing. 


The main roads ran north and south with few cross roads because the 
principal commerce was with the cities of New York and Philadelphia where 
the farmers enjoyed an excellent market for their grain and farm products 
with good shipping facilities on the North River, Hackensack River and down 
the Saddle River and Passaic River into New York harbor. This export trade 
made the Bergen County farmers most prosperous. Furthermore, they were 
thoroughly independent, because they were able to sustain themselves com- 
pletely on their own natural resources. 


There were few cross roads between the communities because their com- 
merce was not among themselves. There were but three crossings of the 
Hackensack River, one known as Old Bridge at River Edge, one known as 
New Bridge at North Hackensack and a horse drawn ferry crossing at Little 
Ferry whence that borough derived its name. 


Modern south Bergen County was isolated by thick woods, marshlands, 
and a sparse road that was little more than a trail. To the southwest from 
Hackensack a road extended from Hackensack to Lodi by way of Polifly 
Road to the present site of State Highway Route 17. From there it wound 
its way as a farm road southwest through Hasbrouck Heights and Lodi to 
present south Main Street in Lodi. It proceeded southerly along the east 
bank of the Passaic River to the modern Gregory Avenue Passaic Bridge, 
which was then bridged and known as Acquacknonk Landing. 


The Spark of Liberty 


Some of the staid, conservative farmers of rural Bergen County, who 
enjoyed prosperity and economic independence in their way of life under the 
British Crown, were reluctant to support any movement that might affect or 
change the established and comfortable way of life in the county. Isolated 
from military oppression, only slightly affected by the Stamp Taxes, which 
threatened the merchants of port cities like Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia, who were under British military control, the farmer folk of Bergen 
County felt no exerting economic pressure. Had their lands, produce or 
income been taxed as substantially as the tobacco, tea, molasses, rum, sugar 
and merchantable goods in domestic and foreign trade of the port cities along 
the coast, the reaction of the Bergen County farmers might have been as 
spirited and spontaneous as the merchant patriots of Massachusetts, who 
fired the shot heard ’round the world, or the legislative leaders like Patrick 
Henry of Virginia, who sparked the Revolution with his immortal words. 


The Royalist Governor Franklin of the Province of New Jersey, who 
remained loyal to the British Crown, opposed all efforts of liberty-loving 
Jersey men to rally to the call of liberty. He first prevented the New Jersey 
legislature from electing delegates to the Continental Congress in Philadel- 
phia, and then he continued refusal to support the Revolution, until the 
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American cause gained such strength that he was forced to abdicate and flee 
to the British for protection. This gave added strength to the few Royalists 
of Bergen County. 


Royalist sentiment and loyalty to the British Crown by a small propor- 
tion of the population of Bergen County was obstructive, but it did not pre- 
vent the great body of patriots of the county from rallying quickly to the 
call to liberty and arms. Bitterly aroused by the British closing of Boston 
Harbor in retaliation for American opposition to the Stamp Act and quickened 
by the abuses of the crown in other colonies, the patriotic inhabitants of 
Bergen County called for a public meeting on June 25, 1774, in Hacken- 
sack for the purpose of taking appropriate action to protect their rights and 
privileges as free men. 


They met, three hundred and twenty-eight strong, electing the Hacken- 
sack patriot Peter Zabriskie chairman. They then proceeded to express 
their sentiment against the tyrannical methods of the Crown by unanimously 
adopting and signing the following resolution: 


“Do Resolve, Ist, That they think it their greatest happiness to live 
under the government of the illustrious House of Hanover, and that 
they will steadfastly and uniformly bear true and faithful allegiance to 
His Majesty King George the Third under the enjoyment of their 
constitutional rights and privileges. 


2d. That we conceive it to be our indubitable privilege to be 
taxed only by our own consent, given by ourselves or by our repre- 
sentatives; and that we consider the Acts of Parliament declarative 
of their right to impose internal taxes on the subjects of America as 
manifest encroachments on our natural rights and privileges as British 
subjects, and as inconsistent with the idea of an American Assembly 
or House of Representatives. 


3d. That we will heartily unite with this Colony in choosing 
delegates to attend at a general congress from the several provinces 
of America in order to consult on and determine some effectual 
method to be pursued for obtaining a repeal of the said Acts of 
Parliament, which appear to us evidently calculated to destroy that 
mutual harmony and dependence between Great Britain and her 
colonies which are the basis and support of both. 


And we do appoint Theunis Dey, John Demarest, Peter Zabriskie, 
Cornelius Van Vorst, and John Zabriskie, Jr., Esquires, to be com- 
mittee for corresponding with the committees of the other counties 
in this Province, and particularly to meet with the other county 
committees at New Brunswick, or such other place as shall be agreed 
upon, in order to elect delegates to attend the general congress of 
delegates of the American Colonies for the purpose aforesaid.” 
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The meeting appointed a Committee of Safety under the chairmanship 
of the Paramus patriot, John Fell, to take all necessary protective measures 
as might be required by the course of events to guard their rights and property. 
They elected delegates to the Provincial Congress at New Brunswick, which, 
in turn, elected the New Jersey delegates to the Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia. When the call to arms reached the county they raised three 
companies of volunteer militia and organized the regular militia into one 
regiment for the Continental Army. The Provincial Congress appointed 
Cornelius Van Vorst, Lieutenant Colonel, Richard Day, First Major and 
John Martinius Goetschius, Second Major of the battalion of Bergen County 
foot militia under the command of Lord Sterling, who was ordered to be 
prepared to defend Bergen. They proceeded by building military roads and 
forts and guarding the bridges and ferries across the Hackensack and Passaic 
Rivers. As a further protective measure all Bergen County records were 
removed to Burlington in 1776 by order of the Provincial Congress. 


Military Prelude 


July 3, 1775, General George Washington was appointed Commander 
in Chief of the American Continental Army by the Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia whence he proceeded to Boston to expel the British. On March 
17, 1776, he succeeded in cannonading the British so effectively that General 
Howe capitulated, evacuated the city and set sail for Halifax in Nova Scotia. 
For this success Washington was awarded the first Congressional Medal of 
Honor bearing what succeeding events proved to be a fateful inscription: 
“Hostibus primo fugatus” (the enemy was the first to flee). 


The Invasion of New York 


The enemy in Halifax prepared a huge invasion armada, replenishing 
their army at that point with Hessian mercenaries. Washington was not 
equipped with adequate naval and military intelligence, but proved his military 
resourcefulness by outguessing the British when he immediately withdrew his 
entire army from New England and brought them to New York City where 
he had predetermined the enemy would invade. War fervor ran high in the 
colonies during the Spring of ’°76 when it was known the enemy planned an 
invasion but no one knew the point along the coast where the British Invasion 
Armada would land. 


On June 27, 1776, Washington’s excellent military judgment was con- 
firmed by the appearance of the British Invasion Armada of one hundred 
and three ships off Sandy Hook. The British sailed up the Narrows and 
landed an army of twenty thousand British and Hessian troops under General 
Howe on Staten Island. 
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The British army camped on Staten Island all summer with no indica- 
tion of whether their next incursion would be into New York or New Jersey. 
Washington again proved a modern minded General, when, with his entire 
army on Manhattan Island and no defenses in New Jersey, he organized 
the Flying Camp Army to protect the New Jersey coast from Perth Amboy 
to Fort Lee. The Flying Camp Army was a small but mobile force that 
could move quickly to any point along the Jersey coast, where the British 
might invade, for the purpose of holding the invasion force until Washington 
and his main army could cross from New York to the point of invasion in 
New Jersey. For this army small field forts were established along the coast 
from Perth Amboy to the northern-most field fort at Fort Lee in Bergen 
County opposite Fort Washington. 


The Fall of New York 


On August 27, 1776, General Howe landed his invasion army twenty- 
thousand strong on the flats of modern Brooklyn. They proceeded to Long 
Island Heights where they were met by the American Army under General 
Greene. The American Army of eight thousand was so outnumbered and 
overwhelmed that they were forced to withdraw to Manhattan during the 
night, pursued by the British. Washington made another stand in the Battle 
of Harlem Heights at the present site of Columbia University, but again he 
was forced to withdraw from the overpowering British and Hessian armies. 
The British pursued the Americans into Westchester County where, in the 
Battle of White Plains, the British found the Americans so ineffective against 
their large numbers that they merely dispersed the American army and with- 
drew to Kingsbridge. 


During those northward drives in New York, the Flying Camp army in 
New Jersey with supporting brigades from Maryland and Pennsylvania, moved 
north to Fort Lee, where they were encamped under the command of General 
Greene. On the opposite bank of the North River stood Fort Washing- 
ton, the lone American citadel in New York with two thousand troops under 
the command of Colonel Magaw. The primary purpose of these twin forts 
was to guard the Hudson River Valley from British invasion by the use of 
chevaux de frise across the river at that point to block and bomb British river 
transportation. But with Fort Washington surrounded by the enemy it was 
now imminent that this post should be evacuated. 


Fort Lee and Fort Washington 


Having been driven from Manhattan Island, his army dispersed in the 
Battle of White Plains, his army divided between Fort Washington, Fort Lee, 
and White Plains, and the British in New York deliberating their next move, 
Washington sent his troops from White Plains across the river from Tarry- 
town to Snedens Landing to join the forces at Fort Lee. He now went up 
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Sketch of Fort Lee prepared by Major Andre found among British Headquarters maps and 
sketches used by Sir Henry Clinton while in command of the British forces landing in the area. 


to Peekskill to assign General Heath with a small detachment to guard the 
Hudson River Valley passes northward. Two days later, Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 13, 1776, Washington crossed the river at Kings Ferry, just below Haver- 
straw to join his army, all the troops of the states, at Fort Lee. 


On Thursday and Friday, November 14th and 15th Washington was 
at Fort Lee in council with his staff. Washington favored the abandonment 
of Fort Washington and Fort Lee as exposed defenseless field forts that 
would be easy targets for enemy attack. The command officers of these forts 
were reluctant to evacuate so Washington ordered them evacuated but left 
the final decision on time of evacuation to his subordinates. They decided 
to reinforce Fort Washington and sent one thousand soldiers from Fort Lee 
for reinforcement thus dividing the American Army between the two posts 
with three thousand men at Fort Washington and three thousand men at 
Fort Lee. They commenced the evacuation of Fort Lee but found insuffi- 
cient wagon and boat facilities to move the large store of artillery, ammuni- 
tion and supplies. 


After surveying the enemy from Fort Lee, observing their movements 
around New York to ascertain their unknown next move without success on 
Friday, November 15th, Washington went to Hackensack where he estab- 
lished his headquarters in the home of Peter Zabriskie, later known as the 
Mansion House on Main Street. 


Washington acquainted himself with Bergen County terrain, personally 
inspected the roads, bridges and ferry crossings and generally acquired a 
thorough knowledge of his position in the county. He deliberated the next 
move of the enemy anticipating they might be planning a southern expedi- 
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tion, because he saw them watering and wooding their transports. He also 
entertained the idea that they might quarter in New York for the winter, 
because it was military practice in those times to engage in a winter armistice 
as soon as winter made it too difficult for fighting maneuvers. But all these 
ideas were frustrated by contradictory enemy movements and activities 
observed from Fort Lee. Washington did not know their next move and 
decided finally that his plans must be determined by the events themselves. 


Washington’s deliberations at his headquarters in Hackensack on Friday, 
November 15th, were suddenly interrupted with a message from General 
Greene in Fort Lee that General Howe in New York had sent an ultimatum 
to Colonel Magaw in command at Fort Washington demanding the immedi- 
ate surrender of the garrison. General Washington received a copy of Colonel 
Magaw’s spirited answer, true to the best American tradition: 


“Sir, if I rightly understand the purpose of your message from 
General Howe this post is to be immediately surrendered or the garri- 
son put to the sword! I rather think it a mistake, than a settled 
resolution in General Howe to act a part so unworthy of himself and 
the British Nation. But give me leave to assure his excellency, that, 
actuated by the most glorious cause that mankind ever fought in, I 
am determined to defend this post to the very last extremity. 


ROBERT MAGAW” 


The Mansion House on Main Street, Hackensack, the home of Peter Zabriskie, which was used 
by Washington as his headquarters during the Revolution. 
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Washington received these messages late in the afternoon and sped to 
Fort Lee. He started across the Hudson River to Fort Washington, but, when 
part way over, he met Generals Greene and Putnam returning. They advised 
him the troops at Fort Washington were in high spirits, would make a good 
defense and it then being late at night, Washington returned with them to 
Fort Lee. 


The next morning Colonel Magaw posted his troops in two lines outside 
the fort for the attack which began at ten o’clock. Washington, observing 
the engagement from the Palisades at Fort Lee, reports: 
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. . Our troops stood and returned the fire in such manner as gave 
me great hopes the enemy was entirely repulsed.” 


The British soldiers, who led the enemy attack, were unable to pene- 
trate the stalwart American lines under Colonel Magaw with the result that 
the Hessians under General Kniphausen were brought into the engagement 
to drive between the American lines. The Americans were then outnumbered 
again and forced to withdraw within the fort. Washington dispatched a mes- 
sage to Colonel Magaw to hold on until evening when he would try to evacu- 
ate the garrison to Fort Lee. Before this message reached Magaw, he had 
entered too far into a treaty of surrender to retract. The British respect for 
the high courage and daring of the American defense of the fort was shown 
by permission being granted to the enlisted men to retain their personal 
baggage and to the officers to retain their swords, the highest honor the enemy 
could confer on prisoners of war. 


With the fall of Fort Washington one half of Washington’s army was 
lost leaving the smallest army in the history of our nation, less than three 
thousand men at Fort Lee to defend our cause against an enemy of twenty 
thousand troops in New York. 


With his remaining troops disquieted and dispirited by the four succes- 
sive defeats in New York, Washington remained at Fort Lee the next day, 
Sunday, November 17th and again attempted to observe or obtain information 
on the next enemy move. His most despairing days and nights of the entire 
war were spent when he returned to Hackensack with no information on the 
designs of the enemy. Under such critical and adverse circumstances he was 
trying to determine what the next move should be. 


He wrote to his brother from his headquarters in Hackensack in a letter 
postmarked November 19, 1776: 


“I am weary almost to death with the retrograde motion of 
things, and I solemnly protest that a pecuniary reward of 20,000 
pounds a year would not induce me to undergo what I do.” 
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On Tuesday, November 19, 1776 Washington still had no intimation of 
the next move of the enemy in New York. He wrote from Hackensack to the 
President of the Continental Congress, 


“Whether they will close the campaign without attempting some- 
thing more, or make an incursion into Jersey must be determined by 
the events themselves.” 


Invasion of Bergen County 
While Washington despaired of his plight in Bergen County the eighteenth 
and nineteenth of November, 1776, the British General Lord Howe and his 
brother Admiral Howe at Kingsbridge were planning an attack that would, 
if successful, extinguish Washington, his small army at Fort Lee and with 
them the entire American cause for liberty. 


During the dark, foggy night of November 14th the British passed thirty 
flat boats up the North River. Unseen by the Americans at Fort Lee, the 
boats were at Kingbridge for the transportation of an invasion force across 
the Hudson to attack Fort Lee. Lord Cornwallis was assigned to the com- 
mand of the British invasion army. It consisted of ten thousand British and 
Hessian soldiers with artillery, horses and supplies for the final attack and 
capture of Washington’s last remaining force on top of the Palisades. 


The military plan called for landing of the force at Closter Dock Landing 
whence the enemy would extend from the North River to the Hackensack 
River to drive south between the Hackensack and Hudson Rivers locking 
Washington and his army in the cul de sac of land between these two rivers. 
Their only escape could be surrender. The British invasion map, probably 
the field-map used by Cornwallis, discloses that the enemy failed to obtain 
proper intelligence of Bergen County roads and bridges. The original of this 
map indicates it was made hastily and probably as the invasion progressed, 
because the Lord Cornwallis map was found by the British to be inaccurate. 
The Cornwallis map discloses New Bridge crossing at Little Ferry and does 
not show any crossing at New Bridge. The Cornwallis map does not show 
correct location of the existing roads as a comparison with the Erskine map 
proves. General Erskine, Washington’s geographer, prepared such an accurate 
map of Revolutionary Bergen County with all points to such perfect scale 
that the permanent landmarks such as brooks, rivers, river bends, old build- 
ings, and houses are to perfect scale over the same roads today. General 
Howe’s map of the Plan of Operation in New York and East Jersey further 
confirms the misinformation of the British which led to their defeat in Bergen 
County. This map shows the New Bridge crossing south of Hackensack and 
south of Overpeck Creek, instead of at its true location in North Hacken- 
sack. The misinformation in the British maps compared with the accurate 
information of the roads, crossings and terrain in the Erskine map prepared 
for General Washington was an important factor that spelled failure for the 
British mission and success for the Americans. 
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the AMERICAN F orncEeEs Commanded. 
_By GENERAL WASHINGTON 


Fromthel2” of October to the 28* 
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Explanation. 
American Army+-+-- 


Baglish 


Under cover of darkness, on the starless night of Tuesday, November 
19, 1776, Lord Cornwallis led the British invasion armada out of Spuyten 
Duyvil. They proceeded north along the east shore of the North River to 
the point opposite Closter Dock Landing. Here they crossed the river in the 
dead of the night and landed their forces ten thousand strong under cover of 
a heavy fog the morning of Wednesday, November 20, 1776. 


The invasion army scaled the steep Palisades and commenced their 
march on the Americans over the top of the Palisades and down Closter Dock 
Road in Closter. Up to this point they were wholly unseen by the Americans. 


With Washington at his headquarters in Hackensack, General Greene 
still in bed at Fort Lee, no sentinels, no outposts, no patrols out far enough 
to observe the British movement, our fate that eventful morning was left in 
the hands of a lone Bergen County patriot. An unknown country man from 
Closter, who may have been a plowman out early that fall morning in his 
fields, first saw the large army of Redcoats marching well down Closter Dock 
Road. The lone country man from Closter raced as fast as he or his plow 
horse could travel to Fort Lee with the first alarm to General Greene, “The 
British are coming!” Greene dispatched the alarm to Washington, who sped 
from Hackensack to Fort Lee posting detachments at New Bridge in North 
Hackensack, and Liberty Pole in Englewood. These passes were to be guarded 
for the evacuation of the American Army from Fort Lee. 


The surprise attack of the British caused considerable confusion among 
the American forces at Fort Lee. They were first ordered to defend the fort. 
On the arrival of Washington they were ordered to evacuate immediately. 
Washington had ascertained that they were outnumbered again by British 
and Hesstan forces extending to seize the passes over the Hackensack River. 
Washington anticipated the plan of the enemy to entrap the American Army 
between the Hackensack and Hudson Rivers. Again he displayed that 
superior knowledge and ability as a military leader which on this occasion, 
and successively throughout the Revolution, ultimately led to victory over the 
British. 


The alarm of imminent attack, followed quickly by orders to withdraw 
set the entire American Army in utmost confusion. The attack caught them 
by such surprise and the order to withdraw came so suddenly, the Ameri- 
cans were forced to leave their tents standing, abandon their personal bag- 
gage, artillery and stores to flee with whatever they could retrieve quickly. 
Some were shoeless, some wrapped themselves in their blankets, others in 
tattered sweaters, sped to join their comrades in the race over the Palisades, 
to cross the Hackensack to safety before the British forces could entrap and 
capture them in their defenseless situation. 
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A contemporary sketch of the invasion of Bergen County by the British and Hessian troops 
under the command of Lord Cornwallis, November 20, 1776. 


Retreat to Safety 


General Washington personally led the retreat westward down the west- 
ern slope of the Palisades over Fort Lee Road through modern Leonia to 
Grand Avenue, then known as the Kings Highway. At this point a small 
group separated from the main army to proceed south along the Kings High- 
way to modern Ridgefield. ‘There they made their way across a mill dam 
and thence over a horse drawn ferry at Little Ferry and proceeded north by 
way of Washington Avenue and Liberty Road, Little Ferry into Hackensack. 


The main army under Washington proceeded north on Grand Ave- 
nue, Leonia into Englewood. There a second small group separated to pro- 
ceed over a by-pass into modern Cedar Lane, Teaneck and west to River 
Road where they turned south to the end of that road in modern Bogota. 
From this point they made their way across the salt marsh meadows to the 
Hackensack and then north along the bank to boats by which this unit crossed 
into Hackensack. 


Both small groups that took these difficult and slow routes to head- 
quarters in Hackensack were probably assigned to their missions by General 
Washington to prepare auxiliary routes of retreat in the event the main army 
should find the pass through Englewood blocked by the British. 


The main army turned west on Palisades Avenue in Englewood and 
passed the intersection of Tenafly Road at Liberty Pole in safety before any 
British had reached that important junction. Washington had expected a 
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skirmish with the British at this point because, if they had planned their 
attack according to accurate intelligence of Bergen County roads and bridges, 
they would have had a force at this point to prevent the Americans from 
passing. The British maps indicated the New Bridge crossing at Little Ferry 
instead of its true location in North Hackensack. Therefore, the British did 
not anticipate that Washington would be forced to march north through 
Englewood for escape. It is to the credit of the patriots in the Closters that 
this valuable information was not disclosed to the enemy as they floundered 
over unknown terrain and roads in the Closters on their way south. The 
enemy sent a detachment to close the Old Bridge pass at River Edge, but no 
detachment was sent to Liberty Pole or New Bridge. The enemy’s lack 
of road and bridge intelligence also discloses the reason why none of their 
troops reached Englewood in time to intercept Washington’s retreat. From 
the time the enemy landed in the morning until Washington’s army passed 
this point in retreat, sufficient time elapsed for the lone country man to race 
from Closter to Fort Lee a distance of ten miles, for a courier to race from 
Fort Lee to Washington in Hackensack, a distance of ten miles and for Wash- 
ington to return from Hackensack to Fort Lee and lead his army on foot from 
Fort Lee to Englewood. Fort Lee and Closter Dock Landing were each an 
equal distance of five miles from Liberty Pole in Englewood. With proper 
intelligence the British could have had a substantial force, if not the entire 
army, at Englewood in the elapsed time since their landing at Closter until 
Washington passed the vital point at Liberty Pole. 


Washington hastened his army around Liberty Pole, southwesterly along 
present Lafayette Avenue, Englewood into Forest Avenue and thence into 
Teaneck Road, West Englewood, then and still called Schraalenburg Road 
to New Bridge Road, Bergenfield. They then turned west on New Bridge 
Road as it wound its way toward New Bridge crossing over the Hackensack 
River where the General had earlier in the day posted a detachment to guard 
the pass. Again the British intelligence had failed for Washington crossed 
New Bridge with his entire remaining army of three thousand soldier patriots 
unseen and unmolested by the attacking enemy. 


Not a single soldier of the long trailing army of three thousand battle- 
weary, footsore, dishevelled, disheartened Americans had any sight of or 
contact with the invading British and Hessians for the entire length of the 
retreat from Fort Lee to Hackensack. The Americans entered Hackensack 
safely at about dusk Wednesday, November 20, 1776. An eye witness 
account describes the American army which included such men as Thomas 
Paine, John Marshall, Henry Knox and James Monroe, as they entered Hack- 
ensack that fateful day in these words: 


“It was about dusk when the head of the troops entered Hacken- 
sack. The night was dark, cold and rainy... They marched two 
abreast, looked ragged, some without a shoe to their feet and most 
of them wrapped in their blankets.” 
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A view of old New Bridge Road as it appeared November 20, 1776, when Washington and his 
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troops marched through to New Bridge. 


An English officer who pitied them wrote: 


“I believe no nation ever saw such a set of tatter demalions. 
There were but few coats among them but what was, was out at the 
elbows and in a whole regiment there is scarcely a pair of breeches. 
I may add boots and shoes were very scarce, though it did not make 
so much trouble as it would now for the people went barefoot very 
much.” 


Thomas Paine describes the event in these words: 


“As I was with the troops at Fort Lee, and marched with them 
to the edge of Pennsylvania, I am well acquainted with many circum- 
stances, which those who live at a distance know but little or nothing 
of. Our situation there was exceedingly cramped, the place being 
on a narrow neck of land between the North River and the Hacken- 
sack. Our force was inconsiderable, being not one fourth so great 
as Howe could bring against us. We had no army at hand to have 
relieved the garrison, had we shut ourselves up and stood our defense. 
Our ammunition, light artillery, and the best part of our stores had 
been removed, on the apprehension that Howe would endeavor to 
penetrate the Jerseys, in which case Fort Lee could be of no use to 
us; for it must occur to every thinking man, whether in the army or 
not, that these kind of field forts are only for temporary purposes, 
and last in use no longer than the enemy directs his force against the 
particular object, which such forts are raised to defend. 
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“Such was our situation and condition at Fort Lee on the morn- 
ing of the 20th of November, when an officer arrived with informa- 
tion, that the enemy with 200 boats had landed about seven miles 
above; Major General Greene, who commanded the garrison imme- 
diately ordered them under arms, and sent express to General Wash- 
ington at the town of Hackensack, distant by the way of a ferry— 
six miles. Our first object was to secure the bridge over the Hacken- 
sack, which laid up the river between the enemy and us, about six 
miles from us, and about three from them. General Washington 
arrived in about three-quarters of an hour, and marched at the head 
of the troops towards the bridge, which place I expected we should 
have a brush for; however, they did not choose to dispute it with us, 
and the greatest part of our troops went over the bridge, the rest over 
the ferry, except some which passed at a mill on a small creek, 
between the bridge and the ferry, and made their way through some 
marshy grounds up to the town of Hackensack, and there passed the 
river. We brought off as much baggage as the waggons could con- 
tain, the rest was lost.” 


General Howe described the engagement in these words: 


“Lord Cornwallis immediately began his march, and had not the 
enemy at Fort Lee been apprised of his moving towards them by a 
countryman after he had proceeded some distance, he would have 
surrounded two thousand men at the fort who escaped in the utmost 
confusion leaving all their artillery, and a large quantity of stores and 
provisions, their tents and kettles on the fires.” 


General Washington described the affair to Congress in these words: 


“To Congress Hackensack, Nov. 21, 1776 


The unhappy affair of the 16th has been succeeded by further 
misfortunes. Yesterday morning a large body of the enemy landed 
between Dobbs Ferry and Fort Lee (Closter Dock). Their object 
was to enclose the whole of our troops and stores that lay between 
the North and Hackensack Rivers which form a very narrow neck of 
land. For this purpose they joined and marched as soon as they had 
ascended the High Grounds towards the Fort. Upon the first informa- 
tion of their having landed, and of their movements, our men were 
ordered to meet them, but finding their number greatly superior, and 
that they were extending themselves to seize on the passes over the 
River, it was thought proper.to withdraw our men, which was effected 
and their retreat secured over Hackensack Bridge. 

“We lost the whole of the cannon that was at the fort except two 
twelve pounders, and a great deal of baggage, between two and three 
hundred tents—about a thousand barrels of flour, and other stores 
in the quarter master’s department. The loss was inevitable, as many 
of the stores had been removed, as circumstances and time would 
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admit of. The ammunition had been happily got away. Our present 
situation between Hackensack and Passaic River being exactly similar 
to our late one, and our force here by no means adequate to an 
opposition, that will promise the smallest possibility of success, we 
are taking measures to retire over the water of the latter taking the 
best disposition will be formed that circumstances will admit of.” 


British Failure 
The British and Hessian army under the command of Lord Cornwallis 
had all day Wednesday, November 20, 1776, from dawn to dusk with a force 
of ten thousand men to capture and entrap Washington’s small army of three 
thousand men between the Hudson and Hackensack, but he utterly failed to 
either pursue or capture their quarry because their mission was misdirected. 


The British invasion map indicates the enemy extended a main detach- 
ment from Closter Dock Landing northwesterly to the Hackensack River at 
a point considerably north of Old Bridge. This was probably a precautionary 
measure but was far more extensive a maneuver than the situation required. 
The enemy error in extending their preliminary forces too far north of the 
American army afforded Washington the opportunity and time to escape 
through Englewood and North Hackensack unmolested. If the enemy force 
had turned south from Closter to Englewood and New Bridge they would 
have sealed these passes against the American retreat. This would have 
forced Washington back through the slower and impassable passes taken by 
the first and second groups that separated from the main retreating forces. 
Washington would have lost most if not his entire army in an attempted 
escape across the slow horse drawn ferry crossing at Little Ferry or through 
the Overpeck and Hackensack meadow marshes and small boat crossings of 
the Hackensack River followed by the second group. 
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Cornwallis Lodge at Closter Dock Landing. The left wing of this building, which was erected 
prior to the Revolution, was probably used by Lord Cornwallis as headquarters on invasion 
day, November 20, 1776. 
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BRITISH INVASION MAP 


This map, found among General Clinton’s papers and preserved in the William M. Clements 
Library, University of Michigan, appears, from the markings thereon, to be the map used by the 
British forces on the invasion of Bergen County November 20, 1776 disclosing the landing at 
Closter Dock Landing, labeled Gloscester Landing on the map and thence “the march of 
detachment” northwesterly to the Hackensack River at a point considerably north of Old Bridge 
with 1. “Guards stationed at Liberty Pole, Englewood.” 2. “A detachment of 50 men guarding 
the roads of Little Ferry Crossing.” 3. “The 63rd Battalion at Liberty Pole at Englewood.” 
4. “A detachment of 50 Buskirks at New Bridge.” 5. “Two hundred men of the 64th Battalion 
showing themselves the next day at Brown’s Ferry.” 
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By nightfall the British and Hessians had extended their forces south 
along the east banks of the Hackensack River as far as Bogota, where their 
campfires disclosed their position to the Americans in Hackensack. 


Some enemy units reached the abandoned Fort Lee during the day. 
These units may have made their way down the top of the Palisades as an 
advance reconnaissance patrol through the woods as contemporary maps indi- 
cate there were no roads on top of the Palisades from Closter to Fort Lee. 


The enemy forces who reached the fort swarmed over the grounds, 
ravaging the provisions and equipment abandoned there by the Americans 
in the morning. They plundered the private houses in the area and in parti- 
cular the well provisioned farm of a courageous patriot whose name should 
never be forgotten in Bergen County. 


The old trail ascending the Palisades from Closter Dock Landing which was used by 
the British and Hessian troops. 
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Interior of Cornwallis Lodge. 


Peter Bourdette 


The tragedy of Fort Lee was not without heroism that should live long 
in Bergen County history. The French Huguenot family of Peter Bourdette 
lived on the grounds of the encampment. Washington was a close friend 
of the family, visiting with them during his days and nights at the Fort and 
their young son served the General as a messenger. 


The morning of the evacuation by the Americans, Peter Bourdette’s 
family fled from the place where he remained with his son to preserve his 
property. Thousands of Hessians swarmed about the grounds, and then into 
his wine cellar where they dragged out a barrel of whiskey, another of sugar, 
and poured them into an empty cask with milk from his dairy for a celebra- 
tion of milk punch. Bourdette pleaded with the British officers standing by 
to preserve at least a pail of milk for his children’s supper. The British 
officers sympathized with Bourdette and complied with his request. But 
when the punch was prepared the impudent Hessians insisted on a toast to 
the King’s health from Peter Bourdette. Several British officers who were 
present advised him to go through with the formality for his own safety for the 
Hessians were now well excited by the punch they were drinking greedily from 
the empty American shoes. Bourdette yielded with the understanding he 
would join them in a toast but would say what he pleased. The Hessians 
opened a wide path for him to approach the punch bowl and the officers, 
who well knew his boldness, surrounded him completely for protection 
against the drunken Hessians. 
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Peter Bourdette uncovered his head, dipped his bare hands into the 
liquor, pretended to drink, bowed to the name he was about to utter, threw 
a Frenchman’s kiss toward the mountains where that morning he bade fare- 
well to his dear friend, George Washington, and then in his clearest voice, 
exclaimed, 

“The health of George Washington! Confusion to King George 
and destruction to his hirelings.” 


But for the British officers he would have been cut to pieces by the enraged 
Hessians. 


A few nights later Bourdette was taken from his home and family in 
the middle of the night and escorted by the British across the river to the 
headquarters of the Hessian General Kniphausen. Bourdette and his family 
thought his end had come. General Kniphausen was obsequiously courteous 
and hospitable. They engaged in conversation on the fortunes of the war 
for some time, when Kniphausen offered Bourdette and his family military 
protection and pecuniary aid in exchange for information on the intended 
movements of his friend, George Washington. Every drop of the proud and 
stern French Huguenot blood in his body mounted to his bursting head as 
Bourdette rose and replied, 


“Permit me, General Kniphausen, to draw this conversation to 
a close; and excuse me for a remark, that if you insist upon its further 
continuance, I cannot but feel that it will be discreditable to both of 
us. I have already been too long here, but what could a helpless man 
seized at midnight surrounded by his family do, but yield to superior 
force? I am ready to accompany your soldiers to prison for I sup- 
pose that is to be my fate?” 


As Bourdette stood at the further entrance of the tent General Kniphau- 
sen replied: 
“That is not the way Mr. Bourdette. I have no intentions. But 
you are a bold man thus to trifle with your family. I will return you 
to them for the present, but cannot always promise to be so lenient.” 


“General Kniphausen,” replied the patriot, “It may save you and 
my helpless family further trouble should the chance of war again 
bring General Washington under my roof, if I tell you that I am not 
advised of his intended movements. They will doubtless be dictated 
by the emergencies brought about by your superior numbers and 
appointments; but I trust in God for my poor country they will result 
in good. Good night, General. I am certainly indebted to you for 
your clemency and hope you will save yourself and me any further 
trouble of a character like the present.” 


“Good night, Mr. Bourdette”, concluded the Hessian, “You are 
a bold man, and if your countrymen were all like you, we would have 
a harder duty before us.” 
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Peter Bourdette reached home safely, awaited by his frightened family 
who had not slept during his absence. Bourdette survived the war to enjoy 
the fruits of his loyalty until he was four score and ten. His loyalty is typical 
of some of the patriots who contributed gloriously to Washington’s success 
in Bergen County. 


Bronze plaque on the Presbyterian Church grounds, Fort Lee Road, Leonia, 
N. J., commemorating the passing of George Washington and the American 
Army from Fort Lee to Hackensack, November 20, 1776. 


Washington in Hackensack 


The night of November 20th, Washington bivouacked his tentless army 
in all available quarters along Main Street, Hackensack, from Cherry Hill 
to the Green safe from the pursuing Hessians. It was dark before the enemy 
reached the banks of the Hackensack after scouring the area evacuated by 
Washington during the day in vain search for the American General and his 
army. After his troops had crossed, Washington destroyed and burned New 
Bridge and the rear guard units, who separated from the main retreating army, 
withdrew all boats including the horse ferry to the west banks of the Hacken- 
sack safely locking the enemy temporarily in the evacuated area on the east 
side of the river where they remained for the night. 


Washington spent the night of November 20th in Hackensack ascertain- 
ing the condition and number of his troops, available battle equipment and 
number and intentions of the enemy. He audaciously weighed the possibility 
of an engagement with the enemy in the flat ground of Hackensack but was 
forced to abandon the idea for lack of equipment. During the night he deter- 
mined that, being in the same perilous plight the enemy had found him in the 
day before, he should not risk being entrapped between the Hackensack and 
Passaic Rivers but had better withdraw the next day to the safe terrain west 
of the Passaic. 
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John Honeyman 


During this crucial night in Hackensack General Washington laid the 
plans that ultimately resulted in the victory over Colonel Rawle and the Hes- 
sian army in the Battle of Trenton. John Honeyman was a butcher by trade, 
who had come from West Jersey to volunteer his services as a spy for General 
Washington. He met Washington at Fort Lee where the General accepted 
him for special service. The night before Washington left Hackensack he 
detailed Honeyman to remain behind after the departure of the American 
forces, return to his home in West Jersey as a confirmed Tory and continu- 
ing with the British keep in contact with Washington by night and opportune 
times with such information on the enemy’s movements, plans and designs 
as he could ascertain. Honeyman was disowned by his family and friends 
when they were led to believe he had become a Tory. The disgraceful treat- 
ment he suffered from his own loved ones confirmed him as a loyal Tory in 
the eyes of the British command whom he served as a butcher. On the eve 
of the Battle of Trenton it was Honeyman, who crossed the Delaware to 
Washington with the information of the condition of the Hessian officers and 
soldiers and detailed reports of their locations and positions, and enabled 
Washington to attack at the opportune time to win the Battle of Trenton. 
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Modern view of Fort Washington from Fort Lee, New Jersey, at the approximate spot where 
Washington observed the Battle of Fort Washington, November 16, 1776. 
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Washington’s Departure 


The morning of November 21, 1776, after completing written accounts 
of the engagement of the previous day in letters to his brother, to the President 
of the Continental Congress and to Major General Charles Lee, Washington 
went down to the river bank near Court Street to observe the Hessian encamp- 
ment on the opposite bank of the river. After a cursory observation he 
returned to his assembled forces on Main Street to proceed to complete the 
evacuation of Bergen County. 


The General’s departure was not without the human touch displayed 
so Often in all great leaders at crucial moments. It is recorded in these words: 


“In the morning, before the General left he rode down to the dock, 
where the Court Street Bridge now is, viewed the enemy’s encamp- 
ment about ten or fifteen minutes and then returned to Mr. Campbell’s 
door and called for some wine and water. After he drank and Mr. 
Campbell had taken the glass from him, the latter, with tears streaming 
down his face said, ‘General, What shall I Do? I have a family of 
small children and a little property here; shall I leave them?’ ” 


Washington kindly took his hand, and replied: 


““Mr. Campbell, stay by your family and keep neutral.’ Then 
bidding him good-bye, rode off.” 


The Americans marched west on Essex Street from the Green to Polifly 
Road. There they turned south passing the Brinkerhoff farm to a farm road 
which extended westerly from Polifly Road at about the modern intersection 
of New Jersey State Highway Route 17. The army followed this farm road 
as it wound southwesterly through modern Hasbrouck Heights into Lodi and 
its terminus at South Main Street, Lodi. The main army proceeded south- 
westerly along South Main Street, Lodi, as it wound along the easterly banks 
of the Passaic River through modern Wallington to the present site of the 
Gregory Avenue Bridge across the Passaic River, which was then bridged 
at that point then known as Aquacknunck Landing. Safely across the 
Passaic River, Washington camped at this point for the night at the site now 
appropriately marked by a granite monument. 


The British and Hessian troops followed Washington into Hackensack 
the same day of his departure but remained in Bergen County for five days 
longer enjoying the abundant food and supplies of the prosperous inhabitants 
which they bought and plundered. 


Retreat to Victory 


With an army utterly inadequate in numbers to meet the large enemy 
force pursuing him, Washington determined the only means to preserve the 
American cause until the army could be reinforced with men and supplies 
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sufficient to meet the enemy was by gradual strategic retreat across the open 
country of New Jersey. He determined that the probable aim of the British 
was a march across New Jersey to capture Philadelphia, the seat of the 
Continental Congress directing the Revolution. By such a move the British 
could also accomplish a division of the colonies between the north and the 
south and sever communications so necessary for the united revolt against 
the King. Therefore, Washington withdrew to Newark (November 24th) 
Elizabeth, Rahway, New Brunswick (December Ist) Princeton and Trenton, 
where he crossed the Delaware, removing all boats to the Pennsylvania side 
of the river to delay the British pursuit. 


The details of the retreat through the other counties of New Jersey to 
the Delaware is an interesting and important chronicle, but in no other county 
was the army and the cause of liberty as near extinction as on the fatal first 
day of the retreat to victory in Bergen County, November 20th. At no other 
point was Washington within reach of the enemy forces, at no other time was 
the great General caught in surprise attack. By gradually extending the 
enemy forces behind him Washington reduced their attack strength until he 
reached the safety of the Delaware, where he had his first safe refuge to recoup 
his strength, reassemble his forces and then turn to the offensive, which he 
accomplished through the intelligence of Honeyman with the first victorious 
battle engagement of the Revolution in the Battle of Trenton, December 
2601116: 


The view of New Bridge Crossing from the front of the Von Steuben House at North Hackensack 
on the road the troops marched November 20, 1776. 
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A Military Mystery 
Why the British failed in their surprise attack on Fort Lee to capture 
Washington and his army in Bergen County to end the Revolution when the 
Americans were all but defeated has remained one of the strange mysteries of 
military science. One military writer comments: 


“Never has an army been closer to annihilation. Harassed by 
the immediate presence of the King’s veteran troops, absolutely 
exposed in a cul de sac between the lower valleys of the Hackensack 
and the Passaic River with the British preparing to land their forces 
on the Raritan or Newark Bay and cut off retreat to the southwest, 
Washington’s situation was desperate” .. . 


“. . . It is one of the remarkable problems of history that the 
British commander in chief did not immediately follow up the advan- 
tage gained at Fort Lee.” 


Militarists overlook the spirit of Washington and his courageous army in 
Bergen County. They fail to realize that these patriot farmer-soldiers were, 
in the immortal words of Colonel Magaw, “actuated by the most glorious 
cause mankind ever fought in.” ‘These men were determined to defend their 
liberty “to the very last extremity.” 


And in the last extremity as they marched in retreat across the roads of 
Bergen County without arms, without sufficient clothing, shoeless, bedraggled, 
probably sick and weary of war and defeat, one all powerful force held them 
together, rallied their strength and audacity sufficiently to march on. That 
force was the Spirit of "76. These patriots knew that if they, the last remnant 
of American opposition to tyranny, were captured by the British, or if in the 
safety of the open country beyond Hackensack they were to disband and go 
home to their families, the liberty of their countrymen and American posterity 
would end. 


Washington in his disappointment and despair as he pondered the next 
move of the enemy from his headquarters in Hackensack, Washington who 
told his brother in a letter from Hackensack that he would not undergo such 
trials and tribulations for any monetary reward must have been carried by 
some great force to continue what would appear to any ordinary man to be a 
hopeless fight. That great force which carried Washington through the dark 
days of the campaign in Bergen County must be labelled with the immortal 
descriptive slogan of the Revolution, the Spirit of ’76. 


Washington Comments 
The fail of Fort Washington and escape from Fort Lee preoccupied 
Washington’s thoughts as he retreated across Jersey. He regretted the loss 
of the men at Fort Washington because the engagement was against his better 
judgment. In a letter to his brother the General said: 
“This is a most unfortunate affair and has given me great mortifi- 
cation, as we have lost not only two thousand men that were there but 
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a good deal of artillery and some of the best arms that we had. And 
what adds to my mortification is that the post, after the last ships 
went past, was held contrary to my wishes and opinion, as I con- 
ceived it to be a hazardous one. ... I had given it as my opinion 
to General Greene, under whose care it was, that it would be 
best to evacuate the place, but as the order was discretionary, and 
his opinion differed from mine, it was unhappily delayed too long, 
to my great grief.” 


Washington attributed the success of the British in Bergen County to his 
own shortage of men and the failure of the states to furnish him with troops. 


From Hackensack he wrote to his brother on November 19th: 


“In ten days from this date there will not be above two thousand 
men, if that number, of the fixed established regiments on this side 
of Hudson’s River to oppose Howe’s whole army. ... In short it is 
impossible for me, in the compass of a letter, to give you any idea 
of our situation, of my difficulties, and of constant perplexities and 
mortifications I meet with. ay 


And to the Continental Congress at Philadelphia he addressed these 


words: 


“If the militia of this state had stepped forth in season (and 
timely notice they had) we might have prevented the enemy’s cross- 
ing the Hackinsack, although without some previous notice of the time 
and place it was impossible to have done this at the North River. 
. . . At Hackinsac our force was insufficient. i 


And again to his brother from camp near the Falls of Trenton, Decem- 
ber 18th: 


“The retreat of the enemy from White Plains led me to think 
that they would turn their thoughts to the Jerseys, if not farther, and 
induced me to cross the North River with some of the troops in order 
if possible, to oppose them. I expected to meet at least five thousand 
men of the Flying Camp and militia, instead of which I found less 
than half of that number, and no disposition in the inhabitants to 
afford the least aid. This being perfectly well known to the enemy, 
they threw over a large body of troops which pushed us from place 
to place “till we were obliged to cross the Delaware with less than 
three thousand men fit for duty . . . the enemy’s number from best 
accounts exceeded ten or twelve thousand men. ... If the Jerseys 
had given us any support, we might have made a stand at Hackinsac. 

You can form no idea of the perplexity of my situation. No 
man, I believe, ever had a greater choice of difficulties, and less means 
to extricate himself from them. However, under a full persuasion of 
the justice of our cause, I cannot entertain an idea, that it will finally 
sink, though it may remain for some time under a cloud.” 
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The only good fortune that Washington admitted in the entire retreat 
across New Jersey was the successful crossing of New Bridge. which he 
described curtly: 


“However, we were lucky enough to have gained the bridge at 
Hackensack before them by which means we saved all our men.” 


The American Crisis in Bergen County 

Immediately following the invasion of Bergen County, Thomas Paine 
wrote The American Crisis. It was the American crisis. These were the times 
that “tried men’s souls.” “The summer soldiers and sunshine patriots” had 
left the service reduced to a scant Army of zealots who bravely marched 
together to keep our cause alive in face of the overpowering army of the 
enemy close on their heels, ready and prepared to deal the death blow to 
liberty’s army on contact with our outnumbered forces. 


A Place in History 


The slopes of Bunker Hill, the ride of Paul Revere, the crossing of the 
Delaware have been unduly impressed on the young minds of America. As 
history’s exploits are tempered by the tests of time and research, long forgotten 
moments of decision and unsung heroes come to the fore to take their proper 
places in the minds of men and on the pages of history. The slopes of 
Bunker Hill can never relate a threat to American independence as vital 
and real as the stealthy ascent of Cornwallis with his army of ten thousand 
British and Hessian troops up the steep cliffs of the Palisades the morning of 
November 20, 1776. The plucky escape of Washington and his Army from 
the top of the Palisades that fateful morning is far more glorious because it 
was far more significant than Bunker Hill. No entire American Army in all 
our history was caught by such surprise, none was ever so outnumbered, and 
no American enemy was ever so near victory over us nor so completely and 
quickly outwitted and routed into such complete failure. 


If Paul Revere had never taken the ride made famous by Longfellow, 
the American loss would have been but a small arsenal in Massachusetts. 
Neither our army, our country, nor our liberty was at stake. But if the Lone 
Countryman from Closter, who spied the Redcoats entering Closter, had not 
raced down the Palisades with the alarm, “The British are Coming” to General 
Greene at Fort Lee early the morning of November 20, 1776, our entire army 
may have been annihilated, and with it our country and liberty might have 
been lost. But for a poet, Paul Revere stands in the niche of heroes of the 
American Revolution so well deserved by the unsung, unmonumented heroic 
courier—The Lone Countryman from Closter. 

In historic justice, there should be a companion painting for the more 
famous than accurate Washington Crossing the Delaware, of Washington and 
his band of patriots, fired by the Spirit of ’76, crossing New Bridge. If 
Washington had not made the crossing at New Bridge, there never would 
have been a crossing of the Delaware. 
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The Spirit of ’76 


Thus the Spirit of ’76 flashed victoriously in Bergen County during the 
dark days of Washington’s first visit to our scene. Our Palisades, the very 
streets, roads and bridges we tread so confidently and free today, one day felt 
the great, bare feet of patriots who marched and suffered humiliation, morti- 
fication and despair that a vision they alone could see might become a reality— 
the free and independent America we owe to Washington and his Army in 
Bergen County. 


Monument marking the old Alpine Trail from Closter Dock Landing to the top of the Palisades 
which was used by the British and Hessian troops on invasion day, November 20, 1776. 
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